College  support  staff  protest  for  pay  equity 


Ann  Wallace  (centre),  and  fellow  Doon  support  staff  protest  for  pay  equity  March  24. 
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DSA  Election 
Results 

Ron  Lehman,  en- 
rolled in  the  first- 
year  general  business 
program  at  Waterloo 
campus,  was  elected 
DSA,  president  for 
1993-94. 

Lehman  received  46 
votes  from  Doon,  69 
from  Waterloo  and  10 
from  Guelph. 

Jennifer  Kurt,  a sec- 
ond-year CPA  student 
was  elected  the  new 
Vice  President  of  Ad- 
ministration with  126 
voles  from  Doon,  115 
from  Waterloo  and  5 
from  Guelph. 

Geoff  Pearson,  an- 
other first-year  busi- 
ness student  from 
-Waterloo  - was  ac- 
claimed as  the  new 

Vice  President  of  com- 
munications. 


By  Zen  Kaip 

Conc.stoga  College’s  full-time  sup- 
port staff  held  a protest  March  24  at 
Doon  campus  as  part  of  a province- 
wide  protest  of  Ontario  Public  Ser- 
vice Employees  Union  (OPSEU) 
members,  over  pay  equity. 

College  support  staff  member  Ann 
Wallace  said  members  have  been  ne- 
gotiating for  the  past  five  years  to 
obtain  a new  clarification  system 
which  was  not  “gender  bias.” 

An  information  leaflet  issued  by 
support  staff  said  they  were  un- 
happy with  the  Pay  Equity  Act  “be- 
cause it  does  not  provide  an 
effective  way  to  resolve  pay  equity 
with  an  employer,  like  the  colleges, 
that  want  to  postpone  equity  for 
female  workers.” 

Conestoga  College  president  John 
Tibbits  said  the  issue  is  being  re- 
solved in  Toronto,  where  23  colleges 
arc  negotiating  with  OPSEU  to  cre- 
alca  new  classification  system  which 
is  as  fair  as  possible. 

“Whatever  is  negotiated,  the  col- 
leges will  have  to  pay,”  Tibbits  said. 

“It’s  not  a question  of  giving 
more  money  to  female  workers, 
because  there  are  male  workers 
too.”  he  said,  adding  the  problem 
of  working  out  a new  classifica- 
tion system  for  support  staff  is 
“by  far  the  most  complex”  be- 
cause of  the  over  100  classifica- 
tions to  deal  with,  and  the  amount 
of  points  attributed  to  each  job. 

The  amount  of  points  each  clas- 
sification has  determines  the  pay 
for  that  Job.  Points  come  from 


these  factors:  the  working  con- 
ditions, job  difficulty,  how 
much  supervision  is  required, 
the  knowledge  and  training  re- 
quired and  amount  of  guidance 
required. 

Tibbits  also  said  the  college  has 
been  budgeting  money  each  year  in 
anticipation  of  a ruling  by  the  Eq- 


uity Commision  to  pay  equity  — 
once  a revised  classification  system 
has  been  created. 

A memorandum  from  the  On- 
tario Council  of  Regents  for  Col- 
leges of  Applied  Arts  and 
Technology  stated  that  “both  par- 
ties arc  continuing  to  meet  . . . 
They  have  agreed  on  some  as- 


pects of  a pay  equity  plan,”  and  “. . 
. the  Colleges 'as  employers  are 
committed  to  pay  equity  and  hope 
that  the  panics  can  complete  their 
di.scussions  soon.” 

OPSEU  has  over  1(X),(XX)  mem- 
bers across  the  province,  260  of 
which  are  employed  at  Conestoga 
College. 


Of  the  great  weather 
(Photo  by  Rita  Diab) 


Spring  has  sprung 

Students  playing  Frisbee  take  advantage 
March  29. 


Health  sciences  promote  disease  prevention 


By  Kathleen  Sibley 

Doon  Health  Sciences  pregraduate  students  were  out 
in  full  force  March  22,  providing  information  on  health 
promotion  and  disease  prevention. 

From  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.,  the  pre-grads  were  stationed 
at  booths  between  doors  three  and  five,  answering 
questions  and  handing  out  pamphlets  on  chronic  fa- 
tigue syndrome,  sexually  transmitted  di.scascs,  alco- 
holism, prc-mcnslrual  syndrome,  birth  control, 
diabetes,  cancer  detection  and  prevention,  heart  dis- 
ease, recreational  drug  use,  organ  donation,  eating 
disorders,  skin  cancer  and  stress  reducUon  and  visual- 
ization. 

Brigitla  Knobloch,  who  researched  llie  benefits  of 
massage  in  stress  reduction,  said  massage  releases 
endorphins,  a natural  pain  medication  produced  by  the 
body.  ‘Touch  is  very  healing,”  she  said.  “It’s  also  a 
way  to  release  excess  energy.” 

Valerie  Johnston  said  research  has  shown  that  pa- 
tients who  go  through  visuali/.ation  before  surgery 
have  less  post-operation  pain. 

Johnston  described  visuali/.ation  as  the  process 
of  imagining  or  “walking  through”  an  event  or 
situation  before  it  happens.  “It  helps  you  to  know 
what  to  expect.  Tension  and  stress  are  reduced  and 
you  perform  belter,”  she  said.  “It  has  thousands  of 
applications  and  it’s  good  for  getting  in  touch  with 
your  own  feelings.” 

Johnston  said  the  technique  is  often  used  with 
child  cancer  patients.  The  children  arc  told  to 
imagine  an  army  of  good  cells  destroying  the  bad 
cells,  she  said. 

Prevention,  however,  is  preferable  to  any  treatment 
for  .skin  cancer,  .said  .skin  cancer  and  skin  .scn.se  display 
organizers  Gwen  Roy,  Shannon  Dick,  Debbie  Blohm, 
Kelly  Brown  and  Barb  Brenner. 

Roy  .said  by  2075,  one  in  three  people  will  have  skin 
cancer. 

The  disca.se  can  be  prevented  by  wearing  sunglasses. 


a hat  and  a sun  factor  protection  15  (SPF)  lotion,  she 
said.  People  who  insist  on  tanning,  said  Roy,  arc  ex- 
posing themselves  to  the  sun’s  deadly  UVA  rays. 
‘They’re  just  making  themselves  grow  old  before  their 
lime.” 

Dick  said  even  protective  creams  arc  no  .substitute  for  a 
change  of  altitude.  “We  have  to  change  people’s  think- 
ing,” she  said,  “there  is  no  such  thing  as  a safe  tan.” 

There’s  barely  even  the  possibility  of  safe  sex  these 
days,  said  Jennifer  Lsenor  of  the  sexually  uansmitted 
diseases  (STDs)  display.  “If  you  have  six  sexual  part- 
ners, it’s  like  sleeping  with  46,000  people,  ” she  said. 
“Get  a hi.story  on  your  partner,  a couple  of  blood  tests, 
a questionnaire  and  an  AIDS  test  if  you  really  want  to 
be  safe.” 

lsenor  said  the  only  protection  against  STDs  is  to  use 
a condwn  or  practise  abstinence.  “Once  you  get  an 
STD,  it  doesn’t  leave,”  she  said. 

Safe  sex  will  also  help  prevent  unwanted  pregnan- 
cies, said  birth  control  display  organizers  Jennifer  Bo- 
ville,  Laura  Purler,  Maria  Crossette  and  Kelly 
Longstaff.  Crossette  said  the  purpose  of  the  display 
was  to  educate  students  about  different  types  of  family 
planning  and  birth  control.  Free  condoms  and  a dem- 
onstration of  how  to  use  them  correctly  were  available. 

“I  have  PMS  (prc-mcnstrual  syndrome)  and  a hand- 
gun. Any  questions?”  was  the  caption  on  a poster  many 
women  could  probably  identify  with,  said  PMS  display 
organizers  Linda  Donkers,  Marlene  Martin,  Margie 
Woodley,  Lesley  Craddock  and  Csnlhia  Fulton.  The 
po.stcr  was  meant  as  an  amusing  reminder  of  the  diffi- 
culty an  estimated  40-60  per  cent  of  women  experience 
before  menstruation,  said  Donkers. 

She  said  the  di.splay  was  geared  to  the  college  age 
group  and  that  PMS  is  aggravated  by  su-ess,  exercise 
and  diet. 

Stephen  Best,  Doon  .security  guard,  wanted  to  know 
“why  some  women  arc  crabbier  at  this  time  of  the 
month  than  others.  I’ve  had  a couple  of  girlfriends  and 
both  were  different,”  he  said. 
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Driving  safety  needs 
to  be  strictly  enforced 

Driving  is  a privilcdge,  not 
a right. 

Some  people  have  the 
attitude  that  onee  they  get  be- 
hind  the  wheel,  they  own  the 
road. 

When  a person  gets  their 
lieence  they  should  abide  by 

rules  and  regulations  of  driving,  but  most  drivers  don  t. 

1 have  heard  many  people  comment  on  wearing  seatbelts.  I don  t 
feel  comfortable  wearing  a seatbelt,”  or  “It’s  a free  country , ^meone 
docs  not  have  the  right  to  tell  me  I have  to  wear  a seatbclL 
Don’t  people  understand  that  a seatbelt  can  save  your  life  if  an 
accident  occurs? 

Wearing  a seatbelt  is  mandatory  when  operating  a vehicle. 

Another  common  occurance  while  on  the  road  is  tailgators.  These 
drivers  arc  the  worst. 

1 have  been  a passenger  with  a tailgator  before  and  it  has  been  one 
of  my  most  scary  experiences. 

There  is  always  the  feeling  that  the  person  in  front  will  suddenly 
stop,  and  the  car  ycu  arc  in  will  crash  into  it. 

Telling  the  driver  they  are  tailgating  does  not  help,  “I  can  stop  in 
time  if  something  happens,”  they  say . Sure  you  can,  I feel  like  saying, 
but  why  don’t  you  t^e  into  consideration  the  lives  of  the  people 
around  that  arc  being  terrorized? 

What  if  you  are  not  fully  paying  attention,  or  what  if  the  brakes 
give  out? 

Being  on  the  receiving  end  of  a tailgator,  I reduce  my  speed  to  30 
mph. 

So,  if  any  student  or  faculty  out  there  arc  tailgators  and  wondering 
why  there  is  .some  jerk  in  front  of  you  slowing  things  down,  maybe 
it  is  a hint  from  the  driver  in  front  of  you. 

Actually,  there  have  been  some  tailgators  who  have  backed-off 
once  they  realized  what  they  were  doing. 

Once,  while  coming  home  from  work,  there  was  a woman  tailgat- 
ing my  car  and  almost  caused  an  accident. 

Her  car  was  almost  attached  to  mine.  As  I had  to  slow  down 
because  of  the  car  in  front  of  me  making  a turn,  she  almost  hit 
my  car.  If  I hadn’t  gone  around  the  turning  car,  she  would  have 
caused  an  accident.  She  realized  what  she  did,  and  continued 
to  tailgate. 

Maybe  drivers  arc  too  relaxed  while  driving,  and  don’t  pay  auen- 
lion  to  things  going  on  around  them. 

When  taking  driving  lessons,  the  instructor  should  go  over  the  rules 
and  regulations  before  the  lesson  begins. 

There  should  be  greater  Fines  and  penalties  for  not  wearing  a 
seatbelt  and  for  tailgating. 

Hopefully,  dangerous  drivers  will  realize  that  they  are  crvdangcring 
their  lives  and  the  lives  of  innocent  bystanders. 
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Enjoy  playoff  hockey  while  it  lasts 


Spring.  It’shard  not  to  think  about 
what  the  major  priorities  arc  during 
this  time  of  year  as  the  weather 
gradually  gets  warmer. 

First  and  foremost  is  barrelling 
the  motorcycle  down  the  backroads 
to  remind  the  neighbors  who  still 
runs  the  show. 

Second  is  to  decorate  your  back- 
yard with  that  plaid  furniture  you’ve 
had  your  eye  on  all  winter.  After  all, 
attaining  the  social  butterfly  status 
begins  with  far-out  patio  furniture. 

The  third  and  most  important  ob- 
ligation  of  the  spring  season 
doesn’t  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  outdoors  at  all.  It  involves  cold 
beer,  a couch,  friends  and  a color 
TV. 

Right  away  true  sports  fans  arc 
sitting  back  and  nodding  there 
heads  as  the  third  priority  becomes 
clear  to  them. 

It’s  playoff  hockey. 

This  is  the  big  one.  It  has  import- 
ance over  all  else  this  time  of  year. 
Nagging  wives,  household  chores 
and  homework  arc  all  meaningless 


By  Jason 
Schmidt 


during  the  time  of  playoff  hockey. 

It’s  the  time  when  victory-starved 
hockey  players  skate  up  and  down 
the  ice  at  horriFic  speeds  in  a quest 
to  score  the  most  goals. 

It’s  the  time  when  frustration  gets 
the  best  of  some  other  players,  and 
fans  give  thanks  to  the  two  who 
decide  to  settle  things  the  macho 
way  and  have  a good  down  home 
fight. 

Now  it’salright  to  be  overly  excited 
during  these  pre-playoff  months,  but 
we  have  to  reflect  b^k  to  what  was 
going  on  this  time  la.st  year. 

One  year  ago,  a deafining  hush 
fell  over  Canada  and  the  country 
stood  still  as  the  word  “strike” 
emmitted  from  the  National 
Hockey  League  Players  Associa- 


tion. 

Depressed  hockey  fans  were  cry- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  hockey  stadi- 
ums across  North  America  and 
others  were  seen  walking  around 
like  pathetic,  mindless  zombies. 

But  after  a long  depressing  few 
weeks,  the  strike  ended.  People  cel- 
ebrated in  the  same  calibre  as  those 
did  when  the  Second  World  War 
ended.  There  was  happiness  again. 
There  was  playoff  hockey. 

There  hasn’t  been  any  mention  of 
a strike  this  year  and  all  we  can  do 
is  hope  that  there  will  never  be  an- 
other. 

Meanwhile,  as  days  go  by,  the 
anticipation  grows  larger  and 
larger.  There’s  nothing  more  pre- 
cious in  life  than  watching  at  least 
Five  hockey  games  a week. 

So  if  you  happen  to  see  the  aver- 
age citizen  walking  around  town 
with  a larger  than  life  smile  who  is 
being  friendly  and  courteous  to  all 
around  him,  smile  back  and  enjoy 
it;  playoff  hockey  doesn’t  last  for- 
ever. 


Today’s  television  teaches  children  violence 
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Do  you  ever  wonder  what  hap- 
pened to  “nice”  cartoons  on  Satur- 
day mornings?  Remember  the 
Smurfs  and  Care  Bears? 

That  was  wholesome  TV.  Little 
blue  people  lived  in  harmony  in 
their  village  of  mushroom  houses 
and  teddy  bears  lived  in  clouds. 
They  never  blew  anybody  up  or  got 
into  Fights.  With  the  exception  of 
Grouchy  Smurf,  they  were  always 
happy  and  helping  people  who 
needed  it. 

Long  gone  are  the  Saturdays  full 
of  caring  and  sharing.  They  have 
been  replaced  with  cartoons  that 
thrive  on  violence,  such  as  Batman 
and  Teenage  Mutant  Ninja  Turtles. 

Many  of  the  television  shows  of 
today  teach  children  how  to  be 
violent,  not  caring.  Children  are 
very  impressionable  and  pick  up 
on  ideas  they  see  on  the  screen. 

According  to  a Statistics  Canada 
survey  in  1988,  the  average  Cana- 
dian child  between  the  ages  of  two 
and  1 1 watches:2.9  hours  of  televi- 
sion a day. 


By  Becki 
Chmielewski 


An  article  printed  in  the  Kitche- 
ner-Waterloo  Record  on  July  2, 
1985  reported  that  Dr.  George 
Gerbner,  dean  of  Annenberg 
School  of  Communications  (at  the 
time),  concluded  there  are  26-28 
violent  acts  an  hour  on  Saturday 
morning  cartoons. 

The  same  article  stated,  “Psychol- 
ogists argue  that  children  do  not  — 
cannot  — distinguish  between 
commercials  and  programs.” 

It  is  no  surprise  then,  if  children 
see  a character  constantly  beating 
another,  they  will  be  tempted  to 
imitate  the  shows  they  watch. 

Watching  television  requires  lit- 
tle energy  and  often  is  the  substitute 
for  playtime. 

Often,  it  is  also  the  children’s 


babysitter  who  is  responsible.  It 
easy  to  sit  a child  in  front  of  the 
television  and  not  supervise  what 
they  are  watching. 

Before  television  was  invented, 
children  would  play  with  their 
friends  outside  school,  read,  and 
talk  to  their  parents  at  mealtime. 

Now,  when  children  play  with 
their  friends  they  usually  play 
games  like  Teenage  Mutant  Ninja 
Turtles  or  Batman. 

One  little  girl  playing  with  her 
friend’s  babysitter  said,  “I’m  going 
to  blow  you  up,”  and  “I’m  going  to 
set  you  on  Fire.” 

What  we  need  are  more  shows 
like  the  Smurfs  and  Care  Bears. 
Parents  and  caregivers  should  keep 
a journal  of  what  and  how  much 
children  watch.  They  should  watch 
the  shows  along  with  the  young- 
sters and  decide  if  the  programs  arc 
suitable. 

Children  need  to  be  taught  to  u.sc 
their  imaginations  while  they  arc 
playing  and  not  simply  re-enacting 
what  they  watch  on  television. 
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TV  legend  speaks  to  BRT  class 


By  Becki  Chmielewski 

On  March  26  Bill  Cunningham, 
one  of  Canada’s  most  respected 
broadcasters,  spoke  to  students  in 
the  Broadcasting  — Radio  and 
Television  program  at  Conestoga 
College’s  Doon  campus. 

Cunningham,  who  was  intro- 
duced as  a legend  in  Canadian  tele- 
vision news,  talked  to  students 
about  his  career  in  the  broadcasting 
industry. 

When  he  started  in  the  business 
over  40  years  ago,  Cunningham 
said  there  were  no  courses  in- 
communications or  journalism. 

Cunningham  said  he  could  not  put 
enough  emphasis  on  writing.  “In 
broadcasting  . . . there  is  an  inter- 
esting way  to  tell  a story  and  a 
boring  way  to  tell  a story.  It’s  all  in 
the  writing,”  he  said. 

He  added  that  writing,  in  many 


ways,  is  the  hardest  thing  to  learn 
about  broadcasting  and  broadcast 
journalism. 

Cunningham  shared  some  of  his 
humorous  experiences  with  his  at- 
tentive audience.  One  such  experi- 
ence occurred  when  he  produced  a 
special  on  the  march  on  Washing- 
ton when  Martin  Luther  King  gave 
his  famous  ‘I  Have  A Dream’ 
speech. 

Cunningham  said  he  could  see  it 
was  going  to  happen.  But,  because 
he  and  his  crew  were  using  other 
people’s  equipment  and  they  didn’t 
have  enough  time  for  preparation, 
Cunningham  didn’t  have  commu- 
nication with  all  the  correspondents 
and  field  producers. 

On  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln  Mon- 
ument, by  some  large  bushes,  one 
of  Cunningham’s  colleagues,  Don 
Cameron,  was  standing  with  an- 
other producer  and  reporter.  Cam- 


eron looked  out  at  the  crowd  and 
saw  Marlon  Brando,  who  was  in  his 
prime  in  tho.se  days.  He  told  the 
other  reporter  to  get  Brando  for  an 
interview.  After  grabbing  Brando’s 
arm  the  reporter  realized  he  had 
forgotten  his  microphone.  Cam- 
eron threw  the  reporter  a micro- 
phone which  hit  Brando  on  the 
head. 

In  addition  to  funny  stories,  Cun- 
ningham had  some  advice  for  the 
students.  He  said  one  of  the  best 
jobs  in  broadcasting  is  being  a field 
producer.  “You  have  to  be  a lot  of 
different  things  to  be  good  at  it. 
“You  have  to  be  a writer,  a news 
person  and  a film  director.”  He 
added  that  it  is  fun  and  people  can 
make  a good  living,  if  they  arc  any 
good  at  it. 

Cunningham  also  said  the  more 
original  students  can  be  at  their 
craft,  the  better  off  they  will  be. 


Letter  to  the  Editor 


Angry  Engineers 


To  the  editor: 

We  are  writing  in  regards  to  the 
front  page  article  from  March  22, 
1993  entitled  “Doon  security  de- 
nies fault  in  theft  of  computer 
parts.”  It  concerns  us  that  a re- 
porter of  Spoke  would  omit  por- 
tions of  quotes  in  order  to  rcfiect 
hi.s/herown  views  about  Security. 
The  person  quoted  is  not  of  the 
opinions  stat^  in  the  article  and 
resents  any  mi.srepresentations. 
By  omitting  portions  of  quotes,  it 
is  possible  to  reflect  any  opinion. 
We  do  not  feel  that  this  reporter 
was  operating  in  a professional 
manner.  We  find  it  disturbing  to 
know  that  such  conduct  is  present 
in  a Spoke  reporter.  It  is  not  the 
opinion  of  the  IEEE  membership 


that  Security  or  Housekeeping 
contributed  to  the  theft.  We  feel 
that  an  apology  to  Security, 
Houskeeping,  and  the  individual 
who  was  interviewed  are  in  order 
from  the  individual  writing  the 
article. 

Concerned  IEEE  (Institute  of 
Electrical  and  Electronics  P’ngi- 
neers)  students 
Mike  Pfleger 
Jeremy  Kapp 
William  Bayer 
Zdravko  Markovk 
Norman  Randa 
Shawn  Booth 
John  O’Grady 
Peter  Bicknell 
Chris  Morrell 
Kevin  Tessner 


Two-day  bass  fishing  seminar  attracts  over  350  anglers 


By  Sheri  Hargreaves 

As  warmer  spring  weather  ap- 
proaches, and  with  it  fishing  sea- 
son, eager  anglers  assembled  to 
experience  an  unprecedented  gath- 
ering of  minds  at  Bass  Fishing 
Techniques  ’93. 

Six  instructors,  renowned 
throughout  North  America  for  their 
fishing  expertise,  spoke  to  approx- 
imately 350  people  who  registered 
for  the  two-day  seminar,  held  at 
Conestoga  College’s  doon  campus 
March  27  — 28. 

The  three  instructors  for 
Saturday’s  lecture  were  Ken  Cook 
of  Mcers,  Okla.,  Bob  Izumi  of  Bur- 


lington, Ont.,  and  Rich  Tauber  of 
Woodland  Hills,  Calif..  Topics  in 
the  course  outline  included:  “custo- 
mizing spinnerbaits  for  differing 
conditions, . . . tactics  for  Canadian 
smallmouth,”  and,“bass  behavior 
and  how  they  relate  to  pH,  oxygen 
and  scent.” 

On  Sunday  Larry  Nixon  of  Bee 
Ranch,  Ark.,  Hank  Gibson  of 
Keswick,  Ont.  and  Zell  Rowland  of 
Conroe,  Tex.,  spoke.  Two  of  the 
topics  scheduled  for  the  day  were 
listed  “Topwater,  the  greatest  thrill 
in  bass  fishing,”  and,  “flippin’  and 
pitchin’  for  inactive  bass.” 

Every  one  of  the  instructors  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  successful 


professional  anglers.  The  program 
provided  with  the  seminar  states 
Nixon  is  bass  fishing’s  all-time 
leading  money  winner  and  was 
voted  by  73  percentof  professional 
anglers  to  be  America’s  best  bass 
fisherman.  Rowland  is  the  holder 
of  three  national  bass  fishing  titles, 
a seven-time  Bassmaster  Classic 
Finalist  and  the  Super  Invitational 
Bass  Champion.  All  of  the  instruc- 
tors have  a variety  of  past  achieve- 
ments in  bass  fishing  circles. 

Izumi,  a local  celebrity,  is  host  of 
the  Real  Fishing  television  and 
radio  show  and  Pro  Bass  Angler  of 
the  Year. 

One  of  the  participants,  Robert 


Formosa  from  Mississauga,  heard 
by  word  of  mouth  about  the  semi- 
nar and  then  saw  it  advertised  in  a 
tackle  shop.  He’s  been  fishing  for 
over  25  years  and  says  that  for  be- 
ginners or  pros,  “the  information 
there  is  top-notch.” 

Both  day’s  seminars  were 
rounded  off  with  an  informal  ques- 
tion period.  After  the  Saturday 
seminar  Izumi  noted  that  he  heard 
rumors  of  there  being  some  big 
bass  in  the  pond  on  Doon  campus, 
but  no  one  put  it  to  the  test. 

Jane  Huffman,  chair  of  Continu- 
ing Education,  said  she  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  it  was  such  a 
celebrity  event,  while  the  instruc- 


tors were  autographing  hats  and 
programs  and  giving  out  cards. 

The  seminar  was  presented  by 
Conestoga  College  and  Anglers 
Enterprises,  that  advertised 
throughout  Ontario. 

Huffman  said  a local  resident. 
Bob  Hunke,  had  attended  the  pro- 
gram i n the  Un i ted  S tates  and  asked 
organizers  if  it  could  be  done  in 
Canada.  He  then  approached  Huff- 
man with  the  idea. 

The  program  has  been  offered 
for  18  years  in  the  U.S.  but  this 
was  the  first  time  it  was  pre- 
sented at  a Canadian  college. 
Huffman  says  she  hopes  to  do  it 
again  next  year. 


Judge  gives  advice  on  racism 


By  Rita  Diab 

Myths  about  different  cultures 
that  are  passed  on  can  cause  preju- 
dice, said  citizenship  court  judge 
Loma  Van  Mossel  in  the  Women 
In  Canadian  History  class  March 
22. 

“We  really  have  to  work  at  this 
whole  business  of  racism  and  prej- 


udice,” Sciid  Van  Mossel,  who  prac- 
tices in  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
area.  “Let’s  hope  we  can  create  an 
atmosphere  in  which  we  can  live 
together  peacefully.” 

She  said  she  is  proud  of  the  fact 
that  Canada  is  a multi-cultural 
country.  She  described  her  defini- 
tion multi-culturalism:  “People 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  coming 


jdge  Lorna  Van  Mossel  addresses  the  Women  In  Canadian 
istory  class  March  22. 

(Photo  by  Rita  Diab) 


to  Canada  and  living  together  in 
peace.”  She  added  that  a multi-cul- 
tural country  could  be  a “wonder- 
ful, rich  and  rewarding  experience” 
if  people  would  just  accept  differ- 
ences in  culture  and  nationality. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  dull  if  everyone 
brought  macaroni  and  cheese  to  the 
July  1st  celebrations  at  Victory 
Park?”  she  asked  the  class. 

She  said  there  is  a difference  be- 
tween Canada’s  “salad  bowl”  and 
the  U.S.’s  “melting  pot.” 

“Canada  encourages  people  to 
keep  their  own  language  and  teach 
it  to  their  children.”  She  added  it  is 
important  for  immigrants  to  Icam 
English  to  communicate. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  Ca- 
nadian citizxjns  is  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others.  But  Van  Mossel 
said  the  first  thing  some  Canadians 
say  when  there  is  a recession  is:  “all 
these  immigrants  take  our  jobs,”  or 
“they  are  responsible  for  all  the 
crime  we  have.” 

She  described  a story  in  which  a 
man  kept  seeing  three  members  of 
an  immigrant  family  walk  one  be- 
hind the  other  instead  of  side  by 
side.  He  thought  it  was  strange  so 
he  decided  to  find  out  why.  In  that 
family’s  country,  they  had  to  walk 
like  that  because  land  mines  would 
go  off  and  only  one  would  get  hurl, 
while  the  others  would  have  time  to 
react.  He  was  glad  he  found  oui  ihe 
reason  behind  their  strange  behav- 
ior instead  of  starting  any  myths 
about  them,  which  is  what  a lot  of 
people  would  do,  .she  said. 

Van  Mossel  encouraged  the  stu- 
denLs  to  witness  court  ceremonies  to 
uiKlerstand  what  immigrants  have 
gone  through  in  their  homeland. 


The  Rocks  Radio 
CRKZ  Top  Twenty 

1.  THE  TRAGICALLY  HIP  COURAGE 

2.  COVERAGE/PAGE  PRIDE  AND  JOY 

3.  LENNY  KRAVITZ  ARE  YOU  GONNA  GO 

4.  PETER  GABRIEL  KISS  THAT  FROG 

5.  54-40  YOU  DON’T  GET  AWAY 

6.  SASS  JORDAN  WHO  DO  YOU  THINK 

7.  RAY  LYELL  GYPSY  WIND 

8.  R.E.M  MAN  ON  THE  MOON 

9.  SPIN  DOCTORS  TWO  PRINCES 

10.  ARC  ANGELS  SHAPE  I’M  IN 

11.  THE  PURSUIT  OF  HAPPINESS  CIGARETTE  DANGLES 

12.  NORTHERN  PIKES  BELIEVE 

13.  LIVING  COLOUR  LEAVE  IT  ALONE 

14.  ROCKHEAD  HEARTLAND 

15.  PEARL  JAM  BLACK 

16.  THE  WALTONS  COLDER  THAN  YOU 

17.  BARENAKED  LADIES  BRIAN  WILSON 

18.  DEADBEAT  HONEYMOONERS  KING  OF  THE  WORLD 

19.  VANHALEN  WON’T  GET  FOOLED 

20.  ALICE  IN  CHAINS  R(X)STER 


LISTEN  WEDNESDAY  TO  FRIDAY  AT  NOON  FOR  LED 
LUNCH  AND  FOR  DETAILS  ON  HOW  YOU  COULD  WIN 
GREAT  PRIZES  ON  THE  TRI-CITIES  CLASSIC  ROCK 
STATION. 
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Continuing  education  is  heaithier  than  ever 

. i _ _ U«.  Tila/^lr  T QmVv^rf  «v^»ntl\/ 


By  Al  Horn 

There  are  well  over  30,000  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  part-time  courses 
this  year  at  Conestoga,  the  highest 
enrolment  since  the  1987  year,  ac- 
cording to  Marilyn  Black  Lambert, 
director  of  the  Centre  for  Continu- 
ing Education. 

“It’s  always  true  of  continuing  ed- 
ucation, when  the  economy  is  bad 
then  people  come  out  to  upgrade 
their  skills,”  said  Black  Lambert. 

‘The  average  student  is  female, 
employed,  lives  in  Kitchener,  and 


is  between  19  and  29,” 

Of  all  the  Conestoga  campuses, 
Waterloo  is  the  fastest  growing  in 
terms  of  continuing  education. 

“It’ s a campus  of  choice  for  m any 
people,  especially  for  adults.” 
Black  Lambert  said  Doon  can  be 
a little  intimidating  with  people 
wondering  where  to  park,  what 
door  to  go  through  or  what  floor  to 
attend  class  on.  Waterloo  has  a co- 
zier, friendlier  atmosphere  where 
classrooms  are  easy  to  find  and 
parking  is  close  to  the  building. 
Over  11,000  students  were  in- 


volved in  continuing  education  in 
the  fall,  of  whom  almost  3,000  at- 
tended Waterloo. 

The  fall  semester,  which  is  the 
busiest  for  part-time  studies,  in- 
creased its  enrolment  at  Waterloo 
by  17.1  per  cent  from  the  fall  of 
1991. 

Doon  campus,  which  includes 
Cambridge,  was  up  18.8  per  cent 
with  over  5,000  students  in  the  fall. 

Donna  Runions,  former  campus 
administrator  at  Waterloo  and  now 
academic  administrator  at  Doon 
said  computer  courses  are  the  most 


popular  at  Waterloo,  followed  by 
business  courses. 

New  course  ideas  are  always  wel- 
come. such  as  the  recent  request  for 
a two^y  Bass  Fishing  Techniques 
course  which  was  offered  March 
27-28  at  Doon.  Over  300  people 
registered. 

Another  popular  request  came 
from  a Black  elementary  school 
teacher,  who  suggested  a course  on 
Black  Canadian  Studies.  Black 
Lambert  said  some  non-blacks 
have  also  expressed  interest  in  it. 

Not  all  requests  can  be  accommo- 


dated. Black  Lambert  recently  re- 
ceived a call  from  a lady  who  wanted 
a course  on  tarot  card  reading.  To  this 
Black  Lambert  said  the  college  is  not 
involved  in  the  occulL 

Due  to  cancellations  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  courses  are  dropped  each 
semester,  but  at  the  same  time  20  per 
cent  or  mote  new  courses  are  added. 

The  importance  of  continuing  ed- 
ucation is  nothing  new.  “It  has  al- 
ways been  an  important  part  of  the 
college,”  said  Waterloo’s  new 
campus  administrator  Madellina 
Gutq>el. 


Conestoga  College  Waterloo  campus  gets  new  administrator 


By  Al  Horn 

Madcicina  Gutpcll  has  been  des- 
ignated as  the  new  administrator 
for  Waterloo  campus.  She  replaces 
long-time  administrator  Donna 
Runions  who  has  been  transferred 
to  Doon. 

Gutpcll  has  worked  for  the  col- 
lege since  1972  at  Doon  and  Cam- 
bridge campuses.  Last  August  she 


moved  to  Waterloo. 

“Getting  used  to  the  scheduling  is 
something  I haven’t  (tone  before,  I 
think  that  will  be  a big  part  of  my 
job,  also  understanding  the  require- 
ments of  different  p-ograms  and 
what  would  best  suit  their  needs,” 
she  said. 

Gutpcll  said  she  will  be  maintain- 
ing some  of  her  old  duties  in  addi- 
tion to  her  new  ones.  Prior  to  her 


promotion,  she  was  resfwnsiblc  for 
the  Futures  work-experience  train- 
ing program  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  budget  connected  to  the 
school  of  access  and  preparatory 
studies. 

Gutpell  officially  found  out  about 
the  promotion  March  12,  though  she 
said  “there  was  discu-ssion  prior  to 
that” 

In  addition  to  scheduling  within 


Waterloo  and  Stratford  campus, 
she  will  be  involvtjd  with  health 
and  safety  issues  for  the  campus 
and  various  ac(X>unting  functions. 
Making  sure  continuing  education 
al  Waterloo  and  Stratford  is  run- 
ning sm(K)thly  is  yet  another  task 
that  awaits  her. 

‘There  have  been  times  through 
my  years  at  the  college  that  I l(X)kcd 
at  different  positions  and  thought 


‘that  would  be  an  intercjsting  Job  or 
a challenging  job,’  but,  it  wasn’t  a 
real  definite  goal.” 

“Finding  the  time  to  learn  every- 
thing and  being  able  to  run  the  cam- 
pus as  well  as  Donna  (Runions)  has 
done,”  is  one  of  Guqjcll’s  new  goals. 

“I’m  sure  the  staff  here  at  Water- 
loo that  have  been  working  with 
Donna  all  these  years  are  going  to 
be  very  helpful.” 


25th  Annual  Athletics/DSA 
Awards  Night 


Thursday,  April  8,  1993 

WaterCoo  (Motor  Inn  ((RuBy  s) 

Cocktails:  5:30  p.m.-6  p.m. 

Dinner:  6 p.m.-7  p.m. 

Awards:  7 p.m.-9:30  p.m. 

Dance:  9:30  p.m.-l  a.m. 

Tickets: 

$15.00/person  includes  meal 
$28.00/couple  Includes  meal 
$10.00/person  dance  only 

Tickets  available  at  the  DSA  or  Athletic  Offices 

Don’t  miss  the  last  blast  of  the  year!! 


Clearance  Sale 

Cliffs  Cool  Kit 

includes  cooler  bag 
filled  with  goodies 
$10.00 

Coffee  Mugs  $2.00 

Orientation  Kits 

includes  laundry  bag 
and  T-shirt  $10.00 


On  sale  now  at  the  DSA 
Activities  Office 
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DSA  is  now  accepting  appiications 
for  the  foiiowing  positions 

Pub  Manager 

Assistant  Pub  Manager 

Entertainment  Manager 

t 

Assistant  Activities  Co-ordinator 
Activities  Promotions  Co-ordinator 

Treasurer 

Videographer 

Activities  Passport  Co-ordinator 

Applications  are  available  at  the  DSA  Offices. 
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Homegrown  nooner  a wide  variety  of  talent 


Sour  Mash  performs  at  the  homegrown  nooner  on  March  25. 

(Photo  By  Natasha  Sweeney) 


By  Jason  Schneider 

Despite  repwls  that  Conestoga’s 
annual  Homegrown  Talent  Night 
was  cancelled  due  to  zero  ticket 
sales,  the  Doon  Student  Associa- 
tion (DSA)  pulled  together  most  of 
the  acts  who  signed  up  and  pre- 
sented them  at  a nooner  on  M^h 
25. 

With  the  stage  set  up  against  the 
dividing  wall  between  the  main 
cafeteria  and  the  “blue  room”  and 
a stadium-sized  soundboard  cut- 
ting the  floor  in  half,  the  area  took 
on  an  aura  of  a major  musical 
event. 

Unfortunately,  the  lineup  totalled 


only  five  groups  and  soloists 
who  treated  the  audience  to  per- 
formances that  ranged  from 
mildly  amusing  to  downright 
eye-popping. 

The  latter  occurred  when 
M.B.C.  stunned  a silent  crowd 
into  submission  with  15  minutes 
of  bone-crunching,  hard-core 
metal. 

After  playing  a handful  of  orig- 
inal songs,  their  set  climaxed 
with  an  updated  version  of  the 
Bee  Gees’  “Stayin’  Alive”,  re- 
named “Barely  Alive”.  This  was 
definitely  the  highlight  of  the  af- 
ternoon. 

The  task  of  following  this  monu- 


mental opening  went  to  Mad  Dog, 
(in  real  life,  journalism  program 
veteran  Craig  Stewart),  whose  five 
minutes  of  musings  on  society  lit- 
erally fell  on  deaf  ears.  Dog  never 
seemed  to  grab  the  audience  who 
were  still  trying  to  re -adjust  their 
eardrums. 

Surprisingly,  the  show  flowed 
seamlessly  from  one  act  to  the  next. 
Almost  seconds  al  ter  Mad  Dog  va- 
cated the  stage.  Sour  Mash  assem- 
bled and  turned  in  acceptable 
versions  of  well-known  current 
hits. 

The  crowd’s  interest  peaked  as 
the  five-piece  band  played  Pearl 
Jam’s  “Alive”,  “Under  The 
Bridge”  by  The  Red  Hot  Chili  Pep- 
pers, and  an  unexpected  surprise. 
The  Ramones’  “I  Wanna  Be  Se- 
dated.” 

Nervousness  was  obvious  for  the 
first  few  numbers  but  Sour  Mash 
loosened- up  considerably  by  their 
last  tune,  a convincing  rendition  of 
Ugly  Kid  Joe’s  “Everything  About 
You”. 

Closing  the  show  was  Jeff  Tan- 
ner, currently  Conestoga’s  best 
known  performer  (comedian 
Jamie  K.  was  mysteriously  ab- 
sent). 

Tanner  turned  the  cafeteria  into 
an  intimate  club  with  his  acoustic 
set  of  FM  radio  standards  that  have 
become  modem  day  campfire  sing- 


alongs. 

Tanner’s  strong  vocals  were  par- 
ticularly effective  on  The  Eagles’s 
‘Take  It  Easy”  and  the  blues  stan- 
dard “Before  You  Accuse  Me”, 
most  recently  done  by  Eric 
Clapton. 

While  this  year’s  Homegrown 


cannot  realistically  be  called  a suc- 
cess, those  acts  who  look  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  show 
their  talents  found  it  well  worth 
their  while. 

And  for  those  who  felt  shyness 
creeping  in  at  the  last  minute, 
there’s  always  next  year. 


Craig  Stewart,  third-year  General  Arts  and  Science,  performs  at  the 
homegrown  nooner  in  the  cafeteria 

(Photo  by  Natasha  Sweeney) 


Working  LATE? 
Getting  HUNGRY? 

30  minut^ 
or  FREE! 

7471111 

pizmpi^. 

SUN -WED  11AM -1AM  THURS  - SAT  11AM -3  AM 

WE  ACCEPT  VISA  MASTER  CARD,  AND  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
FREE  DEUVERY  OVER  $8.00 

SMALL  MEDIUM  LARGE 

11-  14*  16" 

BASIC : $5.39  $7.99  $9.79 

Mozzarella  cheese  and  your  choice  of  our  famous  tomato  sauce  or  B.B.Q.  sauce 

tBch  Topping  .89  $1.19  $1A9 

7%  PST  I Q3T  WHERE  APPLICABLE 

BUILD  YOUR  QUALiTY  PIZZA 

Pepperoni  Sweet  Red  Italian  Sausage 
Fresh  Peppers  Salami 

Mushrooms  Sliced  Anchovies 

Green  Peppers  Tomatoes  pineapple 

onions  Ground  Beef  Ai^„ds 

Green  Olives  Hot  Peppers  Cheese 

Black  Olives  Italian  Ham  (counts  as  2 toppings) 

‘ Bacon 

10%  DISCOUNT  WITH  STUDENT  CARD 
AT  THE  PIONEER  STORE  ONLY 

Not  vaiW  wtth  other  speeJaJs,  cxiupons  or  Twins 

. — — - — _ — — _ — — — — — — _ — 
SAVE^3J)0  747-1111 

ON  ANY  LARGE  OR  PIZZA  LOVER'S*  PARTY  PIZZA 
(face  vaJue  eouais  $2.61  and  ndudes  18c  GST  and  21<  PST).  Umrt  om  co4xxi  per  ordv.  Nd  avajitto  on  Twea. 

Costomori  Name Plxioe  4 peZQpIZZQ 

Veld  only  c tm  Ptoneer  Pvt  Lne^on 

•--K 

SAI/E  fSMO  747-1 1 1 1 

ON  ANY  MEDIUM,  LARGE  OR  PIZZA  LOVER'S*  PARTY  PIZZA 

(face  value  equab  $1.74  and  indubes  12c  GST  and  14c  PST).  Limit  one  coupon  pvonjv.  Notwtfabk  on  Twm. 

Customers  Name Phone  ■ pCZQpIZZO 

VafcJ  only  *t  tn  Ptonev  Pvt  Lixaion 

SAVE  747-1 1 1 1 

ON  ANY  SMALL  MEDIUM,  LARGE.  OR  PIZZA  LOVBfS*  PARTY  PIZZA 
(iece  value  equab  67c  and  indudse  6c  GST  and  7c  PST).  Limrt  one  coupon  pv  order.  Not  tvaiiable  on  Twins. 

Customers  Name Rx)oe  # ptZZQpIZZQ 

Vaid  only  ti  Tm  Ptorw  Part  LocaAon 


Buffalo  Sabres 

vs. 

Philadelphia  Flyers 

Thursday,  April  15 

Tickets:  $37  Canadian  (Inciudes 
Transportation) 

Bus  departs  at  4:30  p.m.  Door 

three 

Tickets  available  at  the 
DSA  Activities  Office 


No  guts,  no  glory 


By  Julie  Magee 

“No  guts,  no  glory,”  is  a line 
often  used  in  the  movie  Mad 
Dog  and  Glory;  and  it  seems  to 
sum  up  what  the  script  is  all 
about. 

Mad  Dog  and  Glory  has  seri- 
ous potential  to  be  a blockbuster 
hit  with  a cast  that  many  direc- 
tors would  stand  in  line  for,  but 
never  lives  up  to  the  great  ex- 
pectations. The  film’s  producer, 
Martin  Scorsese,  has  an  all-star 
cast  that  includes  Robert 
DcNiro  {Cape  Fear),  Bill  Mur- 
ray {Groundhog  Day)  and  Uma 
Thurman  {Jennifer  8).  Even 
though  the  cast  has  a great  deal 
of  talent  they  arc  unable  to  act  to 
their  full  potential  due  to  the 
misguided  script. 

DcNiro  is  one  of  Hollywood’s 
greatest  actors  with  several  out- 
standing movies  to  his  credit 
{Awakenings,  Midnight  Run), 
but  he  was  unable  to  save  the 
movie  from  Hopping.  DcNiro  is 
often  able  to  bring  out  the  best 
in  certain  movie  characters  as  he 
did  with  Mad  Dog,  even  though 
the  script  seemed  to  falter. 

The  scatter-brained  movie  was 
directed  by  John  McNaughton 
{Henry:  Portrait  of  a Serial 
Killer).  The  plot  is  about  an  in- 
secure police  photographer 
(DcNiro)  who  saves  the  life  of  a 
mobster  (Murray)  during  a rob- 
bcry.Thc  mobster  decides  to 
give  his  hero  a reward  — his 
beautiful  girlfriend  Glory 
(Thurman),  whom  Mad  Dog  is 
allowed  to  have  for  one  week. 


Little  does  the  mobster  realize 
that  Mad  Dog  and  Glory  will 
eventually  end  up  head  over  heels 
for  each  other  (of  course  this  in- 
credible bonding  between  the  two 
takes  place  in  only  one  week 
where  they  barely  sec  each  other 
except  when  they  arc  in  bed). 

Suddenly,  Murray’s  character 
clues  in  that  he  wants  Glory  all 
to  himself  and  Mad  Dog  cannot 
have  her  without  paying  a large 
fee. 

Murray’s  acting  comes  across 
as  a joke.  He  attempts  to  play  the 
mob-slcr  who  supposedly  has  a 
heart  of  stone.  Instead  he  comes 
across  as  a reformed  mobster  re- 
cently released  from  prison.  Per- 
haps if  the  roles  had  been 
reversed,  with  DeNiro playing  the 
scuzzy  mobster  and  Murray  play- 
ing the  shy  police  photographer, 
the  parts  of  the  characters  would 
have  been  more  believable. 

The  biggest  disappointment 
with  Mad  Dog  and  Glory  was 
the  lack  of  physical  sparks  be- 
tween DeNiro  and  Thurman. 
Granted  there  were  two  or  three 
sizzling  sex  scenes  between 
them,  but  watching  them  was 
like  watching  a couple  who 
could  not  stand  each  other,  ex- 
cept when  they  were  romping 
between  the  sheets. 

The  movie’s  other  flaw  was 
the  director  stayed  too  long  on 
some  scenes  with  loo  much  dia- 
logue, leaving  the  audience 
tuned  out.  In  the  age  of  action- 
packed  films  where  audiences 
want  a fast-paced  flick,  Mad 
Dog  and  Glory  docs  not  deliver. 


Doon  Christian 
Fellowship 

Invites  you  to 

NOONTIME  BIBLE 
STUDY 

every  Tuesday  in  Room 
2A83  from  11 :30  a Jn.  to 
12:20  p.m. 

Bring  your  lunch  and 
join  us  for  a time  of 
fellowship  and 
discovery! 

All  are  Welcome 


CLASSIFIED 

ADS 

looking  for  a roommate 
or  have  articles  for  sale 
or  just  want  to  send  a 
message  to  that 
special  someone,  take 
out  a classfied  ad  in 
spoke. 

CONTACT  SPOKE 
AT 

748-5366 


Ikllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


Peer 

Tutoring 


Now  hiring  Peer  Tutors  for  September  93 

Qualifications 
-A  or  B in  completed  subjects 
-enjoy  worfeing  with  people 
-strong  communication  skills 

Benefits 

-develop  new  skills 
-useful  on  resume 
-wage  of  $7.00  per  hour 

Tutors  have  said... 

“Gained  confidence  in  myself” 

“Satisfying  seeing  the  improvement  in  student’s  marks” 
“Great  experience” 

Infonnation  aixl  applications  available  from  student  services 
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Audience  travels  with  Monster  in  a Box 


By  Kathleen  Sibley 

Great  firsts  arc  usually  hard  acts 
to  follow,  but  Spalding  Gray  is  as 
riveting  in  his  .second  film.  Monster 
in  a Box,  as  he  was  in  Swimming  to 
Cambodia. 

Monster  in  a Box  is  90  minutes  of 
non-stop  monologue  filmed  live, 
that  whi.sks  the  audience  to  several 
slops  around  the  globe  and  back 
again.  The  journey  is  again  orches- 
trated by  Laurie  Anderson. 

rtic  point  of  departure  in  this  case 
is  his  monster,  a 1900-page  novel. 
Gray  started  to  write  about  his 
mother’s  suicide,  an  event  which 
occurred  in  his  ab.scncc  and  which 
he  had  never  been  able  to  close  the 
book  on. 

Me  details  each  step  he  takes  in 
aiiempling  to  finish  the  book,  start- 
ing with  his  experiences  in  an  cx- 
clusivc  writers’  colony.  He 
discovers  that  once  he  is  finally 
alone  without  any  distractions, 
“The  writing  was  horrible,  disgust- 
ing, it’s  like  a dLscase.” 

He  then  lakes  the  audience  to  Los 
Angeles,  where  he  has  been  invited 
to  find  and  interview  40  Americans 
not  involved  in  the  film  industry. 
This,  he  learns,  is  no  mean  feat  in  a 
city  where  no  one  walks  nor  does 
anything  but  talk  about  their  film 
scripts.  Gray  acknowledges  his 
new-found  clout  is  entirely  owing 
to  Swimming  to  Cambodia.  He 


takes  an  ironic  look  at  his  sudden 
popularity  with  movie  moguls,  as 
well  as  the  cultural  differences  be- 
tween New  Yorkers  and  Califor- 
nians. He  describes  West  Coasters 
as  being  addicted  to  healthiness  and 
as  having  “a  35-mph  conscious- 
ness,” because  they  are  constantly 
in  motion. 

Throughout,  he  gives  progress  re- 
ports on  his  book,  whose  main 
character,  Brewster,  closely  paral- 
lels him.self  Brewster  is  neurotic, 
self  obsessed  and  has  an  Oedipus 
complex  he  has  not  yet  resolved. 

Gray  then  points  his  narration 
southward  to  Nicaragua,  where  he 
is  commissioned  by  Columbia  Pic- 
tures to  find  an  idea  for  a movie.  He 
finds  him.sclf  in  the  company  of  a 
group  of  “earnest,  earnest  Ameri- 
can fact  finders”,  some  of  whom 
refu.se  to  talk  about  their  past  be- 
cause it  was  insufficiently  revolu- 
tionary. Gray  says  he  had  once 
considered  becoming  a psychiatric 
nurse  to  alleviate  the  guilt  he  felt 
over  his  mother’s  suicide.  But  he  is 
incapable  of  looking  after  the  pe- 
dantics  major  because,  “I  have  very 
weak  boundaries.  His  craziness 
was  leaking  into  mine.” 

Without  pausing,  he  jumps  to 
Russia,  where  his  film  was  being 
shown  at  the  first  Russian  film  fes- 
tival. It  is  al.so  where  his  New  York 
sensibilities  escape  the  constant 
California  sun. 


He  then  takes  a tour  through  an 
AIDS  scare.  His  wife  thinks  she  has 
a suspicious  rash  and  he  recalls, 
“sleazy,  sexy,  stage-door  Judy  with 
questionable  sex  and  drug  habits 
that  I went  home  with  a long,  long 
time  ago  — but  not  long  enough.” 

His  angst  is  compounded,  but 
even  Freudian  psychotherapy  with 
its  goal  of  “the  transformation  of 
hy.sterical  mi.scry  into  common  un- 
happiness” administered  thrice 
weekly  cannot  help  him  .settle  his 
final  account  with  his  mother  and 
finish  his  book.  It  is  not  until  he 
accepts  a role  in  a play,  in  which  he 
confronts  death  eight  shows  a 
week,  dial  he  is  able  to  finish  his 
monster  and  send  Brewster  on  a 
vacation. 

Grdy’sdelivery  is  like  Scoa Thom [>- 
son  without  the  camp,  mixed  with  the 
New  York  intcllccUial  navel-gazing 
of  Woody  Allen.  Monster  in  a Box  is 
as  much  about  being  from  New  En- 
gland as  it  is  about  writing  a bcx)k  and 
dealing  with  death.  Anderson’s  score 
Ls  complemented  by  ll>e  varied  speeds 
of  his  narration.  At  times  ru.shing 
wildly  to  a climax,  at  times  .slowing 
gradually  to  silence,  he  al.so  llscs  rep- 
etition, il  of  which  give  the  impres- 
sion of  movement  aixl  ward  off  any 
possibility  of  distraction. 

One  line  Gray  loves  to  repeat  is 
that  he  can’t  invent.  In  Monster  in 
a Box,  if  truth  is  stranger  than  fic- 
tion, it’s  al.so  a lot  more  interesting. 


Toronto  Blue  Jays 

vs. 

Cleveland  Indians 

Saturday,  April  10 

Tickets:  $22.00  (includes  transportation) 

Bus  defxjrts  at  1 1 :30  a.m.  from  door  three 

Tickets  on  sale  now  at  the 
DSA  Activities  Office 
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Sports 


Should  we? 


First-year  LASA  students  Dave  Bonany,  left,  and  Chris  Shaw  ponder  whether  they  should  go  to  class 
Mdrcn  oU  — NAH! 

(Photo  by  Gaynor  FItetcher-Crewson) 

Old  bird  scraped  off  the  ice 


Soccer  teams  take  silver 


By  Jason  Schmidt 

The  weekend  of  Mar.  26-27 
proved  to  be  very  successful  for  the 
men’s  and  women’s  indoor  soccer 
teams  as  both  captured  the  silver 
medals  at  the  Ontario  College  Ath- 
letics Association  (OCAA)  Cham- 
pionships. 

The  women,  who  were  hosted  by 
Reedemer,  tied  Centennial  0-0  and 
lost  to  Sheridan  2-0.  In  the  semi- 
final game,  the  Condors  defeated 
St.  Lawrence  Kingston  2-0  with 
Penny  English  and  Marlene  Ford 
scoring  goals. 

In  the  gold-medal  game,  the  Con- 
dors again  faced  a tough  Sheridan 
squad  who  beat  Conestoga  2-0, 
which  gave  them  the  gold  medal 
while  Conestoga  took  the  silver. 

The  Conestoga  men’s  indoor  soc- 
cer team,  who  were  hosted  by  Cam- 
brian College,  also  received  the 
silver  medal  for  their  efforts. 

The  Condors  lost  their  first  game 
to  Centennial  2-0,  but  went  on  to 
defeat  St  Lawrence  5-2  and  Niag- 
ara 3-0. 


Mouradian  and  Keith  Theobald 
were  named  All-Stars  for  the  men’s 
teams. 

Geoff  Johnstone,  coach  of  both 
teams,  commented  about  his' 
teams’  performances. 

“The  victory  for  the  men  was 
somewhat  unexpected,  because  we 
lost  15  players  last  fall,  six  of  those 
graduated,  one  quit  for  personal 
reasons  and  eight  failed  their  pro- 
grams,” he  said. 

Johnstone  also  said  for  a team  that 
had  to  be  completely,  rebuilt,  the 
men  did  a great  job  and  worked 
very  hard. 

“About  a month  ago  I wouldn’t 
have  looked  for  a medal  but  ev- 
erything seemed  to  fall  into 
place  in  the  last  three  weeks,”  he 
said. 

Johnstone  praised  the  women’s 
performance  as  well. 

“A  strong  contributor  was  Penny 
Engl  ish,  we  cal  1 her  al  1 — Canad i an 
because  everywhere  we  go  she 
picks  up  a series  of  points  and  par- 
ticipates in  many  different  tourna- 
ments.” 


By  Sheri  Hargreaves 

The  ice  will  be  sporting  a newly 
designed  crest,  in  the  Kenneth  E. 
Hunter  Recreational  Centre  at 
Doon  Campus. 

Preparations  have  been  under 
way  and  the  modified  recreational 
centre  logo  should  be  on  the  ice  by 
mid-June. 

The  new  logo  was  designed  by 
Dave  Owen  Advertising. 

Duane  Shadd  of  the  recreation 
centre  approached  the  Woodwork- 
ing program  for  help  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  stencil. 

Shadd  said  it  is  good  to  see  co- 
operation between  the  departmenLs 
and  it  was  a “neat  way  of  using 
skills  and  expertise  on  campus.” 
The  eight-foot  .square,  plywood 
stencil  that  will  be  used  to  apply  the 
image  to  the  ice  was  construct^  by 
Keith  Stevenson,  a woodworking 


technician  who  works  in  the  Wood- 
working Centre  at  Doon  campus. 

The  logo  being  replaced  has  been 
in  place  since  1979. 

The  new  logo,  a condor  and 
shield,  will  be  red  and  blue  — the 
college  colors. 

Vicki  Russel  of  the  recreation 
centre  said  that  the  centre  needed 
an  “updated  look  — a stronger 
image. 

“We  wanted  a logo  that  was 
adaptable  to  both  athletics  and  rec- 
realion,  and  to  the  recreation  cen- 
tre.” 

Shadd  said  that  the  design  of  the 
new  condor  emblem  has  to  be  able 
to  compete  with  other  emblems  in 
the  community  such  as  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University’s  warrior  and 
the  University  of  Waterloo  golden 
hawk. 

The  new  condw  will  not  only  be 
appearing  on  the  ice  but  will  be  im- 


plemented on  promotional  material 
in  the  coming  months.  According 
to  Russell,  the  logo  will  eventually 
be  used  on  inter-collegiate  uni- 
forms. Jerseys  and  crested  goods.  It 
will  appear  on  newsletters,  certifi- 
cates, membership  cards  and 
passes,  as  well  as  on  caps  and  mugs. 


In  the  championship  game, 
the  Condors  were  unable  to 
score  against  Centennial  and 
lost  3-0. 

Over  all,  both  the  men’s  and 
women’s  soccer  teams  gave  it  their 
best  and  received  commendable  re- 
sults.The  All-Star  for  the  women’s 
team  was  Penny  English.  Khoren 


Johnstone  also  stated  that  he  was 
very  happy  with  the  results  of  the 
women’s  team  because  of  their  tre- 
mendous effort. 

The  trophies  for  both  the  men’s 
and  the  women’s  teams  will  be 
handed  out  at  the  Awards  Ban- 
quet on  April  8,  at  the  Waterloo 
Motor  Inn. 


Have  a sfory  idea? 

If  ycxj  have  a hot 

news  tip  get  US 
going  on  it  right 
away  by  caiiing  the 
Spoke  office  at 

748-5366 


_0> 

o 

Spoke  uses  recyclable  paper. 

When  you  are  done  reading 
it,  place  the  paper  in  one  of 

o 

the  many  recycle  bins  situ- 

0) 

ated  throughout  the  college. 
Spoke  thanks  you. 

GC 

Keith  Stevenson  looks  over  the  blue  prints  forthe  new  Condor  logo 
that  will  appear  on  the  ice  in  the  Recreational  Centre. 


(Photo  by  Sheri  Hargreaves) 


Co-op  Placement  Career  Corner  with  Marilyn  Snyder 


THE  INTERVIEW 

At  this  point,  many  of  you 
will  have  your  resume  com- 
posed and  in  some  cases, 
some  of  you  will  already  have 
it  sent  out.  The  next  step  will 
be  determined  by  the  effec- 
tiveness of  your  resume. 

Hopefully,  it  helped  you  get 
your  foot  in  the  door.  Now  the 
employer  wants  to  meet  you 
personally  in  order  to  assess  whether  your 
skills  and  qualifications  mesh  with  their  com- 
pany needs.  This  is  your  big  opportunity  to 
create  a lasting  good  impression. 

The  interview  is  very  important.  It  will  be  your 
final  chance  to  convince  the  prospective  em- 
ployer that  you  are  the  most  suitable  candidate 
for  the  position.  The  first  thing  you  should  be 
aware  of  is  that  the  key  to  a successful  inter- 
view is  preparation,  the  job  always  goes  to  the 
best  prepared. 

How  can  you  prepare  for  an  interview? 

RESEARCH  THE  COMPANY 

It  is  imperative  you  research  the  company 
carefully  before  your  interview.  Learn  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  organization’s  product  or 
service.  Employers  will  recognize  that  you 
have  “done  your  homework”  and  be  impressed 
with  yur  initiative.  The  resource  centre  in  Co- 
op/Placement has  a variety  of  employer  pro- 
files. 


this  might  include  annual  reports,  company 
literature  and  specific  job  descriptions.  Other 
areas  to  check  for  additional  information  in- 
clude the  Learning  Resource  Centre,  public 
libraries  or  Chambers  of  Commerce.  If  you 
cannot  find  any  information,  give  the  company 
a call. 

THINK  ABOUT  YOU! 

Assess  your  past  experiences  (educational, 
work  and  extra-curricular)  and  how  they  will  fit 
in  with  this  particular  company.  Be  prepared  to 
market  yourself.  Prepare  to  talk  about  your 
skills  and  abilities  as  they  relate  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  position. 

Create  the  desire  in  the  interviewer  to  have 
you  as  an  employee  by  being  sincere  and 
pleasant  as  well  as  qualified. 

Drop  into  Co-op/Placement,  Room  2B13  (In- 
side Door  #4)  for  more  information  regarding 
your  Job  Search. 

In  the  next  Career  Corner  we  will  discuss 
“More  Interviewing  Tips.” 


Marilyn  Snyder  is  a Co-op  Placement 
officer 
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